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NIFYING THE AIMS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL SCIENCE TEACHING' 


man 
into the —s 
SLAOLCLY 
has not fully , ah } 
oe Sly date. The mansion must the: 
he jurpose oOo! 
€ purposes OF soul and become a mausolet 
been wonderful ad 
maCceriUs at must burst its restraints 
ne or wth f now lore 
: es of k ledge stately mansion, 
applications ; the air 


the results have not come up 


mourning or 


we have to make up our 
etations: particularly has science ' 
, ns: parti ula : has science not save both, and we hav 


¢ failed to meet expectation, either 


on or as a means of spreading 


to sacrifice. 
tio} From a somewhat 
And most of the reasons offered son generalizes more 
failures by critics of education are strikingly. In hi 
convineling. says, ‘God offers 

science is preeminently an analyti between truth and repos: 
cess, it may be in order for teachers please, you can never have 


ence to ask themselves what the to me that as educators, 
is. A helpful suggestion is found gomewhat educated and 
introductory chapter which Mr. what appreciative of both stat 


L. Youmans wrote nearly sixty and soulful inhabitants, we hav 

for a collection of essays and the impossible. We have tried 

various scientists, published both the comfort of repost and 
e title “‘The Culture Demanded of continuous readjustment, red 
Modern Life’’ (1867, Appleton) : We have sought both chang 
nency in terms that are inhe1 


patible. We have in 


But while though ! tion designed to preserve 


varied experiences 





g, it is the nature of institutions to fi what is best in all time. We 
1 states of particul: imes; and 


rises a tendency to conflict between 


an instrument for 


changing opinions, for breal 
as and the external arrangements which 


dices, for challenging convie 


1 to express and embody them. 
in fact a conflict 


in the nature of institutions t between institutions in os 


it is in the nature of life to move, spirit of science, but betwee: 


the 1924 annual meeting of the self and the spirit ot trut! 


— : , 
» Science Teachers Association at This conflict is well illust: 


persistence in school of bot 
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methods, of both materials of instruction 
and mode of organization, in utter dishar- 
mony with present thought and prevailing 
conditions, Forty years ago those who 
studied psychology under William James 
were taught to replace the ancient faculty 
hypothesis of the human mind with a more 
accord with 


And 


hardly a psychologist or edueator of stand- 


functional interpretation in 


newly acquired knowledge. there is 


ing to uphold the faeulty psychology to- 


day. Yet the bulk of schoolroom practice 


continues along the traditional lines of 


In the high schools es- 
find 
telling pupils or parents of the importance 
the 


drill and training. 


pecially will you teachers solemnly 


of this or that procedure ‘‘to train 


memory’’ or some other ‘‘ faculty.”’ 
Much of the school 


in that part of the 


material, especially 


high school business 


which has to do with ‘‘eulture,’’ or with 


use ot leisure,’”’ is derived 


worthy 
from a state of society and mode of life 
that prevailed when the masses of men and 
illiterate inarticulate, 
leisure the the 
and noble, and when culture was 


women were and 


when was privilege of 
wealthy 
precisely the distinetive and exclusive man- 
conversation and badinage of 


ner and 


ladies and gentlemen of leisure and irre- 
sponsibility. As Spencer, in effect, pointed 
out long ago, a gentleman would be embar- 
rassed if he were trapped In an error re- 
garding the authorship of some elassie or 
the date of a but he 


could with propriety plead ignorance of 


medieval seandal ; 
any scientific developments and become the 
victim of some quack medicine or of some 
absurd scheme to make something out of 
nothing with a view to profit. 

After a generation of wonderful growth 
of insight into the human spirit, we con- 
tinue to uphold in practice the infantile 
“notion that rivalry is an adequate—indeed, 
the chief 
human activity which higher education is 
After a 


-ineentive for those grades of 


ostensibly designed to encourage. 
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eentury of unparalleled growth in hun 
knowledge we still teach boys and girls 
such a manner that they are ashamed 
say ‘‘I don’t know,’’ when everybody w 
knows anything—and that should ine 
teachers of science—knows that it is b 
impossible and unnecessary for every e 
cated person to know everything. 
In our school organization also we 

institutionalized a form of relationship 


tween pupil and teachers, between teac! 


tration, that is quite incompatible with m 
vailing ideas of democratic values and 

that 
pupils are coming into their own, acqu 


jectives. It is true here and ther 


ing somehow a degree of self-government 
and of experience in responsibility; but 
teachers for the most part remain in 
status of apprentice and dependent that 
self-respecting journeyman in some sen 
skilled trade would tolerate for a wee! 
One could multiply instances of the ir 
behind the best 
But 


point should be sufficiently clear that 


stitutional lag of school 
thought and practice of the day. 


have here a very elaborate, a very cost 
and in a way a very efficient institution 

but one that is an obstacle to human 

and welfare almost in proportion to its to 
elaborateness and effi 


thoroughness and 


And so far as 


ciency. concerns science 
teaching specifically, the same is almost 
generally true. 
Perhaps we ean see this better if we con 
A well-known 
educator in a large city where he has served 
long and faithfully through all the ranks 
of the profession had occasion a few years 18 


sider a conerete instance. 


ago to look into a chemistry classroom 

one of the largest high schools. The teacher 
had been demonstrating the electrolysis 0! 
water and was making applications by re! 
erence to the industrial uses of hydrogen 
and to the electrolytic method of producing 


+ 


hydrogen. Our superintendent was inte! 


ested; he had studied chemistry when he m 
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ollege, more than forty years pre- 

Both as a student of the subject 
a ‘higher officer’’ in the school sys- 

could speak up with authority ; he 
vy begged to correct the teacher. It 
sible, he said, to produce hydrogen 
reially by the electrolytie method ; 
e knew, for he remembered that his 
protessor of chemistry had made a 
that of electric 


was prohibitive! 


point of the cost 
The teacher did 
cue with him; he merely stated, in 
of voice suitable for the oceasion, 
was quite sure that he had read of 
tically produced hydrogen being 

It happened that on the very 
the superintendent told me how 
eaught a presumably competent 

in such a glaring error, I had vis- 
| plant that was producing commercial 
ven electrolytically, and the superin- 
nt shook his head as one should say, 

nature wonderful?’’ but there was 

| for him to apologize either to the 

whom he had ‘‘eorrected’’ nor to 
ils. The point to notice here, how- 


s that this edueated gentleman was 


| to be out of touch with the times in 


h he lived almost in exact proportion 


e thoroughness with which his high 
1 or college teachers had impressed 
with what they knew. The better he 
what he knew the less likely was he 


lisecover his ignorance. 


view of the rapid changes that have 


n plaee in the body of scientifie fact 
scientific theory, as well as in the 
le scheme and machinery of living, I 
constantly tempted to say to teachers 
m I have watched at work, ‘‘ Half of 
you learned at college is no longer 
and half of the rest no longer mat- 
The exact fractions would of course 

nd upon the age of the teacher, but 
principle is true for all of us, even the 
t graduate; and yet, as teachers, what 


We 


most of us do most of the time? 


teach almost entirely the residual remem- 


brances of what we learned at college 
And the process is continuous. 

It is true of course that the resourceful 
science teacher not only keeps in touch with 
current development, but modifies methods 
and adapts materials in accordance with 


local 


devises new demonstrations 


current interests, new discoveries. 


conditions. He 
and sometimes new jokes. But the mors 


thoroughly he prepares his lessons, the 


more skilfully he demonstrates the ideas he 
wishes to teach, the more thoroughly he 
he TO 


drills his pupils, the more likely is 


fix his teachings as rigid, unchangea 
doctrine, to encumber his pupils In 
subsequent struggles with new 


merely to ornament them with ant 
where they have nothing to do with 
In other words, the spirit of the school, in 
so far as it is accepted and promulgated by 
the 


teaching merely into one of 


teacher of science, converts science 


several lines 
of indoctrination. Our grandparents did 
not need to know any thing about the theory 
of solutions or about endoecrines; but con 
scientious young mothers who a few years 
ago learned what they learned, are to-day 


anxiously asking whether calories are rea] AY 


of no account in diet, now that vitamins 
have been found to be so important. 

As thought 
for truth opens up new worlds, the insti 
tution the 


time. You will impress your pupils wit}! 


search 


is advancing, as the 


fixes mental state of its own 
the damage done by the corn-borer, and 
long after the eorn-borer has been extermi 
nated some of them will remember the corn 
borer as the most important agricultural 


And 
doubt a few of the old boys left 


problem of the state. there are no 


member the neat mathematical demonstra 
tion that was used to prove 


Langley’s heavier-than-air flying projects 
The better the teaching, 
nent the impression, the more difficult its’ 


1Ge0as, 


the more perma 


replacement by new experiences, new 
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We must seriously ask ourselves whether 
as teachers we are not establishing the same 
kinds of obstacles to human development, 
to spiritual progress, as are the merchants 
in dogma who happen to carry somewhat 
different styles. 

I] 

There is another aspect of high school 
science that calls for serious consideration. 
This is related to the process ot progressi\ e 
specialization. It is in the nature of sci- 
ence to be analytical; it takes apart the 
world that it contemplates. The progress 
of science is, from one aspect, a progressive 
refinement of units. From the three or 
four ‘‘elements’’ of the ancients to the 
atoms of yesterday and the electrons of to- 
day and the nobody-knows-what ultimate 
units of to-morrow, there is illustrated this 
progressive sundering of man’s environ- 
ment and of his problems. Another aspect 
of this characteristic of science is seen in 
the progressive specialization, from the nat- 
ural philosophy of Aristotle to the classifi- 
cations of Comte and Spencer, to the doz- 
ens of branches of physies and chemistry 
and biology that confuse the students and 
irritate the trustees of every college; there 
is a progressive refinement of the field of 
contemplation. 

This process is characteristic of life it- 
self, as we may see in the progressive di- 
vision of labor, the differentiation of fune- 
tions, the specialization of structure in 
organisms and in human affairs. Now this 
analytic procedure is both a tremendous 
aid to human progress and a serious ob- 
stacle to human education. It is a great 
aid because it makes possible the solution 
of problems which we could not otherwise 
approach; it is indeed of the very essence 
of problem-solving. But it is a serious 
obstacle to human education because the 
purpose of the latter is in general that of 
synthesizing, of integrating, or unifying 


various experience into a wholeness, that 
is, into the personality, the very life of each 





human being. And the two processes 
in conflict; we are trying to pull in o; 
site directions. 

The high-school student is complet 
surrounded by a number of spe 
each pulling in his own direction a 
attempting to get the full attention 0; 
pupil. Outside of the school, too 
adolescent is beset with countless imp: 
sions and suggestions; he feels | 
driven from within as well as pushed 
pulled from without; his greatest ne 
for a friend that will help him make 
out of chaos. But the business o 
specialist is quite the contrary ; it is t 
phasize his own specialty. This of ¢ 
is not confined to science specialists ; 
quite as true of the art teacher and th: 
guage teacher and the cooking teacher 

Moreover, the multiplication of scien 
courses is likely to mean only the multip! 
cation of distractions. The materials 
physics, of chemistry and of biology 
to be quite distinct to justify separat 
courses in the various departments; t! 
specific aims are also quite distinct and a! 
for the most part related directly to 
nature of the material. They have quit 
properly to do with aequainting pupil 
with the facts of their environment—plant 
and animal forms that are important o! 
significant in theoretical study, or interest 
ing otherwise; the more common element 
and the more startling elements; types 
chemical reaction; fundamentals of m 
chanical relation; the use of quantitativ 
method. But, instead of teaching science 
our need to emphasize what is distinctiv: 
in our materials finds us teaching our m 
terials, and the student is confused an 
bewildered with more distractions. 

Obviously we can not teach everything 
we must teach well what we do teach: 
select what we believe to be significant, a! 
we hope to accomplish most in this 
since all the other teachers are doing 
respective shares. But this is an arith: 


ting 











he nature of the 
The com- 
alto 


trving to teaen 


m we are 


; in this receptacle are not 


ervious; there may be both leak- 


wdiifieation through interaction 


ted elements. And at best we fail 
e great need of unifying the ex- 
Sele nees or 


are teaching 





gS ( the sciences, but never get 
teaching science, whatever that 
s raises the question whether 


enough that is common to all the 


hool to warrant deliberate 


pon large principles of a rela- 
We know that 
hat we teach as to de 
type organisms or machinery, 


+* 
' 
‘ 


hat we teach of distanees and 


tars, or age and distribution of 
s forgotten; and we know also that 


‘ nes do not 


represent serious 


the pupil. Moreover. we know 
ficant diseoveries are constantly 


le and available to the 


iblie without carrying with them 


made 


estations of their significance, 
relation to what the pupils had 
isly learned in school or in relation 
en and women can do with them 
future. Our pupils forget the facts, 
they never acquire principles; then 
s left of science teaching? So long 
e were content to train faculties, we 
ot have to insist that anything be re- 
bered; the difficulty of the studies was 
lf sufficient justification for teaching 
we trained memory by having pupils 
facts to be retained only until after 
mination. It was learning that mat- 


not the knowing. But now we ean 
old this position; something has to 
rry over for future use, and the princi- 


change as truly as do facts, albeit not 


+ 
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Now It seems To me | SEeLCn CE 


in modern life in three differe: 


high school sclence can contribute t all « 
them. Most obvious 1s the applicat 
science in the solution of problems. Ther 


is first of all the vast accumulation of facts, 
quantitative data, standards, constants a1 

norms in every branch of human concern 
Now we do not 
the pupils. He should perhaps 


various les. but not mm 


expect to transter tl ti 


familiarize 
Sam 


himself with 


I 
continuous use as applicable knowled 


After reciting and passing upon the vibr 

tions per second of internat l tone A 
the characteristie spectral lines of ealeiun 
the differential diagnoses of the orders « 
insects and the atomie welients of the lkal 
metals and the halogens, he may with pro 


priety forget these details. If h 


impressed with the romance and adventurs 
of the various men from all times and lands 
who contributed to this knowledge, if he 
has been impressed with potential impor 


tance of accurate and verifiable knowledge, 
if he has been thrilled by the beauty of the 


mental performance that formulated the 


problems and discovered the solutions, if 
he has learned how to use a ref rence book 
so as to find the data in case he ever should 


need them, he has learned enough 

But 
there is to the application of science 
the 


knowledge is not all 
More 


solution of 


accumulated 
important is continuous 
new problems, in industry, in agriculturs 
Not all the 


students now in high school will enter oe- 


in medicine, in administration. 


cupations that continuously and systemati 
sally make use of research methods as part 
of their routine. Yet we may well consider 
whether science has not here something 0 
value to every student, that is, the general 
method of dealing with problems. It is 
possible that we are generalizing here too 


broadly and that we are in danger of steal 


| 


ing in a new faculty to be trained. But 








there 1s no question that in so far as the 


so-called method of science has been con 
applied, it has yielded valuable 
fields, 
those in which the sciences had their devel 


facts, the 


sistently 


many remote from 


results in all 


opment. The accumulation of 


refining and measuring of facts, the classi 


fying and verifying of facets, and the sub 
cheeks and con 


sequent generalizations, 


firmations have been fruitful in anthropol 


had 


ive I's body in 


ogy and commerce, as they been in 
engineering and chemistry. 
every occupation is constantls contronted 


and small. We 


experimental method with 


with new problems large 
can not use the 
but can we not use 


all kinds of material: 


the principle of verifying hypotheses uni- 


versally; can we not acquire the experi- 


mental attitude? Here is one thing that 
all the sciences ean teach; and if the pupils 
do indeed aequire an appreciation of the 
method, and some beginnings in actually 


applying it, science teaching will have 

justified itself, even if nothing else is re- 

tained 
Another 


study is what may be ealled the esthetic. 


value obtainable from science 


We never know what will be interesting, 
not to say absorbing, to a given child, until 
we have found out; and we find out by 
observing his reactions to the various kinds 
that 


human beings do find interesting. To many 


of materials, activities or situations 
people science has value because it is the 
most fascinating game in the whole world. 
Some of these people, if they have the 
chance, will play this game for the rest of 


life, often at considerable sacrifices of what 


other people consider more valuable. The 
boy or girl who becomes a research worker, 
perhaps a great contributor to human 


knowledge, must be conceived to be fasci- 
nated in the same way as is the poet or the 
painter or explorer. Such people find an 
absorbing game and pursue it to the limit. 
We must not delude ourselves, because of 


for such characters, into 


our admiration 
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attributing to their motives anything 
pernatural or even superhuman; it i: 
at all unreasonable to consider such 
sonalities in the same way as we do a 
that is too absorbed in his play to ; 
to his meals or to ordinary civilities 
the results of such play turn out t 
interest or value to the rest of us, we 
the devotion of the scientist or artist 
turns out to be futile and harmless, ws 
our foreheads and look wise; if the e 
sequestrat 


becomes a nuisance, we 


genius. But the point to emphasize is 
science may be pursued by an indi 
here or there as the most precious t] 

life; and it is our business so to pr 
our material as to fire the imaginat 
the one potential scientist per hundr 
per thousand who happens to come \ 
the range of our voice. For many 

children in every thousand science has 
esthetic appeal as supplying an outlet 
the interest in collection, or as furn 
beautiful materials to see or 


beautiful, admirable m« 


to handl 
as offering 
processes, ingenuity, resourcefulness. 1 
admire, to wonder is satisfying; som 
get the delightful thrill from a lands 
others from delicate adaptations in org 
isms; others from the periodic syster 
the theory of atomic structure. 

To get these values in the second e! 
is necessary that the science teacher be st 
eapable of admiration and wonder 
necessarily the sentimentalizing disposit 
that is expressed in grunts or exclamat 
but a genuine appreciation of the n 
wonders in the materials, in the proces 
in the relationships of the phenom 
around us, and quite as much appre 
of the human factors involved in bringing 
There is m 


f 


these wonders to our notice. 
wisdom no doubt in the classie adag 
admirari; but I suspect that one w! 
literally incapable of astonishment ca! 
arouse much enthusiasm on the part o! 


pupils. 








alue inherent in 
effect ol it 


This comes ap 


SC l- 


t} 


Wit! e S Tene! 


’ } ] 
one S outlook 


from reversing the eharacteristic 


nrocesses OL science and applvl yy 


seclence 18 ott 


etic method n eriti 





enampions of other diseipling Ss tor 


SCE ntistSs of 


permanency 


ration repudiate the teachings ot 
revious generation. This must 
seoncerting to the lavman and to 
have clung too firm to what 
ned in their vout In con 

this situation, consid the ¢o 


} cd eomtort ot Those who have hy en) 
i 


verit . what 
Yet in every field of 


the etern: 
be 


competel 


up on les 
vy may 
specialist is constantly 
ven radie¢al, in 
to the 


outside 


‘ing disconeerting, e 
ile ¢] 
his youth, in fields 
Perhaps, all, 


| where he is most exp rt 


Inging fast obso 


after one is 


( ef valu we are here col sidering 


it of unifying experience—a function 


mly relegated to religion or to phi- 
¥. And vet science has eontributed 
to this vital 


that the 


items need 


all 


is quite as majestic 


l ificant 


is note first of scientific 
traditional and uncriti- 
Inder the old conception, we 
e term ‘‘law’’ in a sense strongly col- 
by our experience with statutes, and 

lly with statutes derived from abso- 
We still find 
ence text-books that speak of this or that 


the fall of bodies or the 


is of government 


‘governing’’ 
oxidation. For people who need 
thing, that sort of thing must 


sort of 


ery helpful. 3ut one of the greatest 


ervices that seienee teachers could render 


r fellow-citizens during the next twenty 


f 


would be. it seems to me, to divoree 


publie mind entirely from this anti- 
of 


notion law 


d and degrading 


“trietly speaking, then, a law in a scientific 
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sense does not gov 
eree ! I ad ‘ 

regulate, dictate, rule, ¢ ! 
nate nvtiing ‘ 

IS a State ol mind; it dep 1 
several persons having not 
enced eertaln ul I s 
Water at the altitude and | 

ark freezes at a ce n 

sun rises in Hoboke . 
Orang ever ad le { 
bad i” rie r SW } S 

bod) accelerates tS 8 ‘ 
originate as one etl I nis 
on These uni rmities iM 0 
mind, are subject to the errors 
human beings. Sometimes we 
that are not so: sometit S S 


sometimes we ovel 


like to see; 


obvious to others For these re 
entific generalization or laws ar 
change with little or no notie 
Sut the value of a law 
tional to its valid cvs and 
state of mind, and perhaps 
one, how ean we rely upon it 
rely upon seientifie law just to 
that we understand what me 
assume it to be an eternal verit 
our plans according Vv, ¢ ente 


survive us: 


of an investigator from making 


or so more measurement 


fallae, ot the law that we 
At one time we 


ing? quaral 


fecetious case and burn the hed elo 


furniture: at another time we 


is all a waste of enerev. At on 
administer whiskey for a long 
morbid states: at another time, v 
question the suitability of 
some states. At one time wi 
demic of appendectomy, - at ! 
fashions having changed, we ext} 
pulpless tooth Fashions have ¢ 


medicine, in agricultural practice 


neering practice—wherever we 


but what is to stop som 
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we are constantly changing our practice. 
[It is only fair to say, however, that some 
people never change their practice ; whether 
in medicine or in agriculture, in education 
or in administration, they guide their lives 
by what they know to be eternally true. 
Now we can not quarrel with those who 
have the absolute truth; but we can ask 
that teachers of science teach such truth as 
they have—and that truth is relative. 

The value to be derived from the teach- 
ing of this kind of relative truth, which is 
far from eternal, I coneeive to lie in the 
direetion of health. This may seem incon- 
sistent after intimating that medical scei- 
ence is in violent flux; but I have in mind 
certain aspects of mental, and especially 
social, health. The seientifie point of view, 
insofar as it does indeed affect conduct, 
ought to help by eliminating from our lives 
many inhibiting superstitions, many irra- 
tional fears, many degrading prejudices, 
many destructive hostilities. This does not 
mean that science ean furnish the truth 
upon whieh all people ean agree; but it 
does mean that a scientific attitude on the 
part of people who do not agree ought to 
be fruitful of much good; there would be 
mutual tolerance and a common desire to 
discover the basis of difference and meth- 
ods for their reconciliation. So long as the 
teaching of the school establishes the pre- 
vailing assumption that truth is absolute, 
it is the duty of every conscientious person 
to be a bigot, and as you look about you, 
you can see that in this regard at least most 
of us are very conscientious. 

Science teaching, if it is to develop on 
the part of our students this scientific 
point of view, will have to teach explicitly 
many principles of thought and life that 
are now either ignored or taken for 
granted. For example, the distinction be- 
tween facts and conclusions is one of funda- 
mental importance to clear thinking about 


anything; most educated people never dis- 
cover that this distinction needs to be 


made. Many men and women, ha 
graduated from high school, with ¢ u 
in required science, discover this dist 
tion when they enter upon the study 
law; others only when they get mixed 
with lawyers as witnesses of a street 
dent. Again, there is the distinction 
tween fact and hypothesis, and that 
tween a casually observed fact and a 
fied fact; between a fact and a measur 
fact. And then there is the idea that ju 
ments should be not only independent 
impersonal, but based on facets. 

Can we, in short, produce through 
science teaching an attitude which not « 
uses the method of the scientist in deal 
with specific problems as they come alo 


but which lives day by day on the b 


of verities that are subject to change? 
be able to hold our truth as hypothesis, t 
be prepared to assimilate new truth, f: 
whatever source, to be able to consi 
ideas without prejudice, is to be edueat: 
in a way that seldom emerges from 
stitutionalized form of schooling. Is 
possible to imbue the schools of whic 
are a part with a spirit that dissolves 
restraining, mechanical, arbitrary limit 
tions to thought, to inquiry, which ar 
escapable in any philosophy that claims 
deal with truth as a finished, ultimat: 
absolute doctrine ? 

I have taken all this time to remind y 
in a somewhat roundabout way, of som¢ 
thing we all know, but that we all need 1 
have recalled to us again and again: 
ence, as search for truth, is as changing as 
life itself. Schooling, as institution, tends ~ 
to become fixed, rigid, mechanical. Science 
as instruction or imparted knowledge, ¢ 
not be adequate because our truth is rela 
tive and tentative. Science in school must 
be made a way of looking at the world, 
way of dealing with problems, a way 
enjoying life, a method of progressive : 
justment. Science in school must never ! 
permitted to become a body of standard- 
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‘ l tis taught with reterence 
story ¢ the iuman spirit, it 
1? 
timate tl! luture as well Ss out 
St \r 1 fin: 1] as science Te er 
I st Ss ud) no ol ly ov en} 
A tuuay i > l l 
nil ir nmnnit 
A ul pu MIS Oul com l eS 
41 
sks. as though we were ourselves 
1 . 
ewhat selentine 


NVESTMENT IN TRAVEL FOR 
TEACHERS IN TRAINING 


17 ! nvests aim i neay V 

é VE eachers as Ar eri d es I 

e al cers at West Point 

nt? deseribe the French educa 

e! as I! Oo! p ra tne ex 

} nd soi neidental pi 

ell, but as also providing many trips 

the school for her future teachers 

consideration for students accepting 

e} ! n’s generous aid for their 

tion is the fact that the students 

ree to teach a er ears 

e} schools or else buy themselves 

rvice by repaying the cost of the*r 

to the s ernment This last condi 

é ch alwavs draws a groan from a 

American normal school students! 

e no such farsighted vocational de 

ns, another profession always being 
he landscape ot desire. 


tude of the French authorities to 


e teaching protession might be valuable 


any ways—but in this particular dis- 


tact 
from the 


} 


we are especially interested in the 


] ‘ ] . aw’ 
dents are taken on trips away 


vhich are arranged and paid for by 
authorities. In the matter of extend- 


e horizon of interests and 


pereept ions of 


achers by ordered excursions away 


ks, America lags well behind France. 


study to be reported here has shown 
a few teacher-training insti- 
for 
ill be 


immer 


sidize any travel opportunities 
: | 
places, as WV 


lature stud or ¢ 


Training in 


expe! é ‘ u rom t ‘ 

The ng re ‘ 
dent Matthews of e le \ . { 
aby t 15 ) té eT ? ri? 


trips o1 athie e or dep ! a 

her or il Lior ere 1 rT ( 
the study but that ? t t 
places of geolk e, scenic, | rie or ll ! 
nteres and other out ~ ? nnect ) h 
the irriculum were to be « dere 
] P ise enumerate the ‘ / / he 

? frips a 1 m j n 
é ) f i j 

It is surprising to find 21 norn r 
teachers’ colleges the ter? norn I 
be used to mean either) extr 
campus teaching or demonstration mediun 


upon the real and concrete in ed tion. fi 

teacher-training institutior t to make no 
effort toward giving ich eonerete expenence 
is indeed unfortunate The t é the next 
page illustrates the trequency of tri] 


trom the campus in connectior courses 


Although only five schools reported so spec 


cally, it is probably more widely true that extra 
campus exercises are ptional w th the instrue 
tor. One man may come ol tha! D 





for field trips and arrange for many such exer 
cises, another without this bias over ne them 
entirely. Just here is the need for co e 
planning. Despite the wide variation in local 
situation, there should be a common purpose 
throughout teacher-training institutior h 
would aim to bring about greater ut ot 
the surrounding community in conne n 
the course of study. Schoo near 1 

capital, near famous landmat nd 
rare industries, agricultural or i tr 1ea 
tures local to the viel L the ild 
feel the compuision ol theor ‘ n 
making them u e these opp eir 
instruction it too sel er lor 
chance or nstructor t n t the e 
sanctior Our theor ! ‘ ! lar 
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} t l t 14 5 to 9 1 ¢ 
3 rept report ré 
rt 
4 geology ratur 
cher 8 " YY g ! S 
} , 2 
, , mies ~ rel acience ; 
4 ed tio! Ss 
mmerce 
rye na | ( ( \\ er Tt eve t} if ere re ( ? ns } the 
i ' re ‘ f earni! or ever jual number had 1 ee! r ha 
Dest f ere ‘ evel her And ! ! ie OF pack! 
unnes I tG Hoo nst tio Future teacl 1e ate wated t three mules tro 
‘ a ee e much more than mere 5 cel d done These 
be ( ! ( he m vivid l be, from ( ms of m 
‘ rete exe ene ‘ nad , ! , mal 
; ntr 
Il wD t/ / l array the transportation W he one eonsider the hoy time 
; nts pro-rate the cost of normal school has in which to train te 
ich trips? for their and the seriousness of the 
Or even schools of the 123 reporting. have developn them adequate during e 
buse mh Une e to take students to places el me before they ) t to take 
or e na \ l | e d trips can be made Lily nae r mere.:y nominal ipervis 
on I n m ! ince In others, ears are are! i tl te, this extra-campus, ¢ 
dot ed lr ne se} it, the tudents and the ature ot tl! r education should be mort 
school ea D ha In another school a fee fully considered. Visits to places of educat 
of fifteer I cove! these trips and other tlue shoul not me left oO ne 
neidental expense ot the vear such as the ve, Dut m de a definite re po! 
yveeum ¢ I hietie Tee ete In 62 sehools e schoo 
these trip re paid for entirely by the students While returns tor this question wert 
who attend r ast brings to view a fact nting as a whole (66, a majority, 
which needs no emphasis, namely, that when hools doing nothing to see that their s 
expenses are pro-rated among the ordinary sited places of edueational value 
normal school population, unless they be very cinityv), still individual returns among 
small, such assessments prove a hardship to that do foster these sits were extrem«¢ 
many students, often the source of excluding urag One school exeuses the student 
them from the exercise. a whole day to visit the state capita 
hen one reads that future teachers ar 
ITT. Does the sch l arrange for students to be taken to Valley Forge, Niagara Falls, 
given an opportunity t sit places of his Shoals, Washington, D. Gettysburg, 
toric or scen nterest in the neighbor nderful canvons, forests, orange grov 
hood of the scl 1? What places many other interesting places, there is 
are visited? Please enumerate. agement for the hope that all teacher-t 
A request for a show of hands made recently nstitutions will not be long in utilizir 
in one normal school showed that but 50 per devices than books for the education ¢ 
cent. of the seniors about to go out to teach students OF instance, the following 
throughout the state had been to the state tions deseribing such trips are taken 
capil il, located but nine miles from the school! mples of what some schools ar doing f 
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D ’ lf ) es aw r the im?! y 7 
{ n H 71 i i repo! 
ise, 2 ‘ “ ( cle expel 
‘ eve tru a ) student 
é eT ry e trips 
| ‘ » &—) my 
, I] ‘ 
I I e Ontar East ES 
ester Art Galleries. M ; 
T t 
\ Forge, Bra e, Pac " ' 
erest Phil elphia. the Hie ‘ I ‘ . 
Museu et . . thy re; S eXL_Ta ~-¢ my ( é 
St. ] rence River, Montreal this are, Ml ‘ rt! I 
on, N. Y. City, Gett irg to} a é thei 
epts of the educated man or ror the put c } ( 
avs neluded something of significance, int ! f Vb e bearing 
to neglect this fact in the train- upon specific cours e | 
ers for the pub e schools? The enerail cu ! Value i 1 I i il 
ve evaded: we must either give clude al nqguil ! e! ere 
r travel to teachers in training road maps n e pre ere nec ! 
ve must continue to turn oul and the eost of sue] 1) ¢ ‘ y road 
cultura inferior persons for nd auto tr port ( ( 
duced rat t e! é 
W here D ‘ ( ! ‘ pur 
transportation arranged for these chased for tri} l hese ( 
ts made by students are done The school assum espor I 
e} ipere nave and are pa d tor ta l l ident . ‘ I ‘ 
é But few schools report state trips It is therefore ‘ 
, hy inelusion of tl . item n rental consent a cle ( t | 
be difficult, though not npos aiso to request t I | . 
nee legislators of the utility of OUl tor the length ol tri] it r 
mpus stud, in manv nstances t ive tf usand d ! Cal i é ire Lor ‘ 
the sympathy of business and pro five cents a da 
me! For instance, an influential u Seeond, the arrangeme! for the tri i 
eader has offered to arrange for the be left to a special secretary or a faculty com 
n of an entire senior class of 150 muttes They should be different for the 

er a distance of 220 miles, via one  vyears of the ordinary courst ne seri f triy 

t scenic hichways of America, to a_ tor the juniors, another for the se 

per mine and smelter. Likewise, the provisions for third and fourth year class« 

a large modern bakery sent trans teachers’ college This would re e tl 

r eighty seniors to and from their bers going at one time, and, if the tr 
ten miles from the normal school. by the seniors were the nger te 
resent time, according to our returns, estir ynes, it might be te ! 
n schools arrange and pay for su h some to return and complete t , 4 

e campus. In some schools the trips, ehe ile of triy — 

e neighborhood of the school, require as to avoid conflict nd insur ng ¢ 
Otten, of course, transportation ' ible trip Interference f 
faculty members, townspeople or trips due to weather o1 ld 

n five instances, trips were arra! ced not alfect the scenes f iw é l Lt the 








SCHOO!T 


t t t t t T 
I ra e ¢ f ( I ed 
é ‘ l a ead 
n one ‘ tH ; od 
if 1 Lee ! ! il 
\ ( ‘ é 
+ { ’ 0 


{ ‘ t T I 
‘ } | ; 
t ) ‘ re cit t ‘ 
’ , ’ 
t I ni! I ve made 
1 | l l thei i l ol These 
trip prep inche at no, ets W here 
a) Ile I ! str rour or nad d ~ 
| 1 
ntere ad 4 if ! m be e? sted I ) 
port ¢ tne ¢ irs¢ 
| rt} fy ? } ’ re Hes eorre ed 
\ e definite ¢ F whiel r ry? ay 
que I nad motive ire more t to re lit 
! istil ! é ( (‘he ip <« \ it the 
ndivid cent hae tter 1? ne TY ~ 
» best made in wa B more valuable 
perhay I na other p t tie t the wse 
ot sue rip ré he po el ilities the contain 
; | ; 
I m iti ! r 1@ and sympatnetie in 
t ’ ? ’ ft) , « ? + Tt 
ere e ¢ mut and 1e@ State eae} 
ers WI! Let neere ne are part Of a 
rea SOcla organism ho are stimulated by 
enuin mpathy for the economic problems of 
{ } } { . ; } 
( peopie yvhnose (¢ are ne are teaching, 
ho have a vivid rea ation of the historie 
backgrounds and the present social problems 
I 


of the state and community by whom they are 


employed, are infin tely more worthwhile than 


; ; 


somewhat 


s the aloof resentful, unsympathetic 
teacher who is too unaware of her own lacks 
and shortcomings and too we aware of the 
cultural needs ol nos vno are employing her 
and entrusting their children to her. The great 
faith of Americar pare? n the service of their 


sponse than t of the teacher who sensitive 

I 

to the social and econom elements in the lives 

ot the people ol the commun vmpal etic 
| hem in tft r « eulties nd genurnely 

aware otf the evements The inculcation 
f attitude in not me rom sci fert 


TEMPE NORMAL ScCHO NORMAN FEN ‘ 
TEMPE, ARIZONA 
For the description of such a course see Fen 
ton, Norman: ‘‘The teacher-in-training and so 
ciet ’ Educat 19° \ $4. pp. 556-61 
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OF ELECTRIC RADIATORS 


t ’ ¢ it rit’st ‘ 
e¢ ! ) 3 
iLevVel aki ( f | i é f 

tte. strange drean Deta ( 

it this I rememb e ere 
me a house, and the preside ere 
with me regarall eertall n é 
him distinet that I did 1 much « 
as in the house so iong a Lhe 
had a generous nrepiace—anda 
harmless, not to say natural, request 
a harangue trom my eco! ( 

was very expensive to build a ch 
furnace would heat the ISé cle ‘ 
mitation fireplace (without a chimn 

I could install an electric radiator VI 
clow wher I turned on the « rrent \ 
heat the room in no time, and which 1 
rive a semblance of the cheer tl 
charm ot a tog-fire I protested tl 


were a Lurnace ll rie 


imitations were all ver) 


where a log-fire m 


board ship, 
when the sea runs h j 
best, and I wanted the real thing. He 
the radiator 


was no “cheap 


readily admitted that while it could be 


much more cheaply than an honest 1 
the maintenance was probably more e) 
but that what I wanted was wood, 1 
tric eurrent. And then it came ove 
the subject of our conversation had ¢ 
as things do change in dreai and 
were really talking about was colle 
All of us who teach have « earue 
be installed pretty cneap who give 
(of a kind) and wl eve emit a 
tering sp rk at times If one must | 
I prefer the good, honest, cracklu 


though mp out on the 


At least, they 


But this by 


they 


may 


temper, occasionally. 
slimy sparks, which buz 


These radiators of which I speak are ¢ 


efficient: they glow when you turn the 


press the 


button—but they have n 
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< One can fee ‘ } 

ne ~ etting tree mp nes 

there 1s I! ny na electri 

the imagination out into the 

r é rees whicn ! are or 
rac tor a back 4 ra bed 

( convenient and quict Vit 

er nical age whose saint is Eff 
lampness makes It sm t no s 

It Ss never cran - 

t is quiet, calm, dependable 

\ We have known protes 

( S protound, wi! e card 

re at ve reproacn, who move with 

( arity through class and com 

Si mehow do not attrac is Ke 

d teachers of our undergraduat 
ers who taught not because é 
but beeause they loved it wh 

5, I so erudite as their successors 
‘ he vilality Of an oak fire Phe 

nd ved the m ney oved le 

I ed I they I id kn \ edge bu 
ion too They were na aua 


the. 
LHe y 


} } 
“lt 
smoKed 


and the \ 


ickground, and even :n their old 

es glowed with life. They did not 
atalogue, probably, and would not 
vhat to do with it if they had had 
eir minds were stored with the best 


library shelves 


their 


rn copies ol the classics. 
r books old friends—but the 
I ) 10w them, too. We warmed 
efore the intellectual blaze with a1 
tion the most well-meaning ele 
r could never give; and the memory 
s still glows withiz . 
me ever come when ! es re not 
replaces, which are (after all) not 
these days oO ste heat? Are 
(d-ta ned ¢ ege teacher 
ace Ss tf e! rv effic eT 
Ph.D.’s? I wonder if the glamour 
l it educator pel 
T1Ca expel Ss replace ( ld ma 
Y r ] s peel exued trol I 
r es hy the ft rant } f ( We 
er ng a machnine-n de age 
eate } electy s dr 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
DEAN POUND AND THE PRESIDENCY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


Scho was elected pre ent { 

f Wisconsin a n exe e me¢ 
Board ot Regent at Ma 
He has accepted, and w take fice next 
September. 

Dean Pound yw Dor? Ne 
n LS7U He wa ra atc e Ty 
Nebraska n 1888 ‘ er t 
master ot arts degree ere: rece d 
degree at Nebra 1 in 1897 He { ‘ { 
Harvard Law Scho Ir LSS9—90 
ticed at Lis n, trom 1890 ] 
from 1903 to 1907. He serve | 
fessor ol W e | ‘ Ni 
from 1899 to 1903 and ‘ ; , 
partment from 1903 to 1907 From 1907 
1909 he was protesso! f law at Northweste 
University and for one ear reatter } < 
of law at the University of ¢ a s é li 
he has been at Harvard Universit I 
vears he was Story professor He be 
came Carter protessor ol irisprudence } 
and dean of the Law Sel 191 Dye 
Pound has had a distinguished career 
law, in legal education and as a pub t. He 
acted as com! ssioner I Lppe $s oO! ( _ 


preme Court ol 
Nebraska 
1904 to 


Le ra 


1907, as chairman TL the “sé 


ciation 1n 1907, and as president \ 
tion of American Law 8 , ti 
he author of eight b ure 

ind philosop He |} 

degre f LL.D fror \l 


vard, Union and Car e, | 
The retiring preside ( 
Wiseonsin, Dr. Ex i 2 his 











Y 191s H el ct te e! i Wis 
consin began in 1875 He protessor of 
ty 1879 to 1911, and is dean of 
he ( ege of Lette nd Science trom 1891] 
to 1918, and aeti pre aent ot the univer 
from 1900 to 1903 


AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION TOWARD 
REBUILDING THE UNIVERSITY 
OF TOKIO LIBRARY 


| rebu of the library of the lh pr 
Univer ( l oO, the Japanese center of cul 
ture hicl a destroved in the eatastroph 
earthquake and fire of 1923, is assured by a 
mitt of 4,000,000 yen, or approximately 1, 


600,000, by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Announes 


ment o the t was confirmed at Rocke ri n S 
( ut ! Ni York recently, where copies oO 
the eabl correspondence between the philat 
hropist and President Yoshinao Kozai of th 
ul ersit vere made available for public it10 


st ting only in his cable messages that he hoped, 
with other available funds t ould make pos 
sible the completion of the new libr iry building 
al 1 also provi ea co erable amount tor the 
‘ ly purchase of boo to replace the 800.000 
vi ( iost n the al té 

I quite realize that in time the Japanese peo 
ple W l] themsel ve acco! plisl restoratio ol 
their cities and institutions which have been de- 
stroved,” the donor ote ‘Ho evel | shall 
recvard it as a great p 1\ leve to be per itt t 
hasten the « vhen r university, ch 
stands among the foremost institutions of le ! 
1! i! the world lI ra ( provided th 
adequate liby ry facilities.” 

In accepting the Lit President Ko eX 
pressed the deep gratitude of the university and 
promised to make the best my ssible use oft the 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE NA- 
TIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


WORKERS in the voeationa ruidanece field 
from all parts of the country will attend the 
annual eonference of the National Voeational 
Guidance Association to be held in Cineinnati, 


February 19 to 21, inclusive. The rram will 


pro 


rnine devoted to observation in 


open with a m 
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Philadelphia, Providence and R 


There will be tour seet onal meet 
2:30 to 4 p. m., on February 19: (1) | 
n the high schools, with Dr. P. W. L. ¢ 


fessor of secondary education, New Yor 


sity, as chairman; (2) a joint meeting « 

austria personnel and the psvel 

tions; (3) the occupationa resenr 
th May Rogers Lane, research se 


as chairman +) placement section, \ 
Stewart, director junior division, U. S 
ment Service. U. S. Department of 


From 8 to 10 p. m. there 


reneral session and a joint meeting 


eve and psychological sections. De 


Hawkes, of Columbia College, 


speaker 

he oO! of Februar 0 WwW 
a general session and a nt meeé 
high school and occupational resear 
From 9:30 to 10:45 a. m he « r? 





section will have a luncheor 12 
2 40 to } 0) p m sect na mee 
held as follows 1) Hig! choo 
high school section, with Professor ( 


(2) the industrial personnel se 


V. Bingham, director of 


Federation, New 


man, 
Dr. Walter 
nel Research 
man; (3) the 
Price ( 

} 


as chairmal! 


occupational resear 
orre, of Occupal 
: +) the 
section, with Director Mary Ste 

as chai 


U. S. Department of Labor, 
Dr. M 


the psvceholo@ical section, with 
Haynes, director Vocational Service for 


York, as cha 


preside at a dinner 


rman. President 
Rynearson will 
The toastmaster is to be Dr. Frar 


- 
the Cincinnati Board of Education. 
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\ kr u ¢ Dean L. A B li. G IN 
e ( eve Edu Univer Py & Gar I \ 
( qd M. I ( ipbe of T ers College. ( I 
Vocation Bureau « e Cinei D. I s, of Was D. C.: 1 
Sel S of Hartford, Co Rs. 2 
iarv 21 the schee e « stlora ger er Department <« } 
d t meet I the industria 
a a v “39 BUDGET APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
.~ m Ol \ 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


12:30 rhe evening program 
al session and nt session with B appropriations « 
A elatior f Secondary Sel versitv of Caliton ( ‘ ‘ 
eall for nerease of $1.500.( 
p ers eadv me¢ ned. others 192 rh ease 
essions nelude Profe . the College « Ag ‘ 
Brewe of the Grae e School bi h of the universit + Los A 
Harvard Unive Dean Herm ert G. Sproul, ec ' 
College of Engineering, U1 last week out ' 
( na P é Jesse B. D of the funds in the ev ere 
of Edueation, Boston Universi tior Gove 
Ha 1) Ix s Ind na Ur ve! the eg iture 
pal R. T. Hargreave of the Minne Inere ( are ( 
I H Scho Principal L. W exte ( i ‘ 
e Wichita, Kansa High S« the Seripps Instituti | | 
M. Turner and Mrs. W. P. Tiy appre ( ( 
\\ n State Board \ Pe ele The on 
Albert Fertscl e Gary, |] 8.947 for the 1 
Vierling Kers f the I the ers 
W. H. Stone he Lathrop herever the 
: Kansas City, Mo.; Dr. J. D. state This f ( 
é ? mura} ‘ Py ec . SUS O47 ote ; 
I Mia ewsol! Antio ( eve Simi pul ( 
\ Reed {f Ne Yor Ur ersit ly t10 to ‘ ‘ 
’. Hanna, of the Joliet, Ill., Township Ties, assistance, expens 
nd Junior College; Dr. A. H governor's budget 30) 0 
e Unive f Wis si} P expenait " t el ‘ 
KE. Pick he School of Edu is divided into six ite ‘ 
Ne York Unive Dorothe De bi r const , 
) & ‘ Cal P 4 
e! ? vor na or da ‘ 
nt, Philadelphia; Czarina J. G vision is made for th 
ervisor OL vocational guidance, Uleve the south ‘ 
T 1 the cons ‘ ( é 
Cleo Murtland, of the University of Micl 
Marjorie Gillet, superintedent of gul 
d placement, Milwaukee; Mary Schauf A NATIONAL INSTITUTE OI! 
division, U. S. Employment Service ; RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Nehu ) acti director Cineinna \ AN is to be presented to t p 
Office Frederic J Aller ed tor I Gen ] Lo \\ 1) ¢ 
ttional Guida» Vaqgazrine Har a fo Inte enc \ | 
Margaret M. Alltucker, Re r of Religio t is ann ‘ | 
, National Education Association; Flo described as a “Nat l ( 


Clark, 


Ch cago Voecat onal Gu dance 








The project has been under consideration for 
some time by the Capital Presbyterian Commis- 
sion, and an outline of the plan, as prepared by 
the Rev. Dr. George B. Stewart, ot 
N. Y., President ot 


nary, as chairman of the commission, after con- 


Auburn, 


Auburn Theological Semi- 


sultation with other members, was made public 


on January 24. The institute, as designed by 


Dr. Stewart, would have departments as fol- 
lows: 

A school of theology, corresponding to a theo- 
logical seminary, but with new as well as stand- 
ard subjects, to enable the minister of to-mor- 
row to meet all the requirements of his office. 


A st hool ol 


ot relig 
I eugious 


religious education for directors 


education, pastors’ assistants, 
church secretaries, workers among boys, girls 
and other groups. 

A school of missions for missionaries, national 
and 


A school of 


fine arts, for church music, directors, organists, 


lorelgn. 
sacred music and ecclesiastical 
chureh architecture and decoration. 

A school of evangelism for evangelists. 

A school of religious drama for visual eduea- 
tion in religion, including the technical side ot 
pageantry and the use of the lantern. 

A school of publicity for religious promotion. 
A correspondence school for extramural stu- 


dents. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL SURVEY 
Tue New York City 


School Survey Committee, which has been in- 


Board of Education 


vestigating the public schools for six months 


of Dr. W. H. Allen, last 


week gave out a list of 21 of 400 “high spots” 


under the direction 


found among the elementary and junior hgh 


schools. “Low spots” will be given out later, as 


well as both “low” and “high spots” for the high 


schools. 
spots” was prepared 


William J. 


O'Shea and the Survey Committee by a commit- 


The summary of “high 


lor Superu tendent of Schools Dr. 


tee of three, consisting of District Superinten- 
dent Arthur C. Perry, Jr., 
ciety for the Study of Experimental Education ; 
Principal Anna A. Short, of P. S. 28, Manhat- 
tan, and Principal Rufus A. Vanee, of St. Clair 
MeKelway High School in Brooklyn, 


president of the New York Principals Associa- 


president of the So- 


Junior 


tion. 
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Laudable innovations in the lower scho 
listed by the committee as follows: 
Among 


g many ways of furthering student 


one school sends parents balanced diet charts, 


} 


special reference to wholesome breakfasts. 
Free piano instruction 1s given by one t 

is One Way of promoting extra curricular act 
In character training one school concent 


some special habit each month, and has puy 
progress reports as to undesirable habits 

In the study of current national, state ar 
problems, one school calls upon pupils in asse!l 
for two-minute speeches. 

In studying world problems, one school 
Washington Disarmament Conference d 
at commencement exercises. 


Among 


school 


ways of securing cooperatior 
reports a chain of letters, ty; 


forth the need for ear 


Italian and setting 


constant correction by parents of pupils’ 
discovered in school. 
Each pupil in one school compiles a his 


New 
form. 


York, illustrates, types and binds it 


THE LIBRARY AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 


THE Commission on the Library and Adult 


Edueation, which had a meeting recent! 
Chicago, at the headquarters of the Americar 
Library Association, has issued the foll g 


statement: 


The 


Education 


and A 


impressed by Dr 


The 
greatly 


commission on Library 


has been 


W. S. Learned’s report on ‘‘The American 
library and the diffusion of knowledge’’ (Har 
court, 1924). We have found it a study showing 


unusual acquaintance with our problems, an int 


mate knowledge of detail remarkabl 
any one not closely associated for vears 


brary work. But we have found in Dr. Learned’s 
report much more than familiarity with the pres 
ent development of publie libraries and the An 
Association. He has opene 


iean Library 


vistas for us, avenues of possible achievement, new 


His 


efforts in 


opportunities. report has already ins] 


many of us to new fields and to 


lines. It will greatly aid us 
forming that publie opinion which alone will mak 


efforts in old 


these newer forms of library work possible. 
The 


lovers of books, wi 


members of the commission, further 


sh to express the ir pleasu 


the fine way in which 


admiration for the report 


has been printed—a delight to the eye and 


ting dress for an inspiring work. 
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brary of the future, according to Dr. 
ill be ““a community intelligence ser- 

It will inelude all the best that is being 
ir relerence departments, but it would 
ire a more highly specialized per- 
hich must “command all the college 
familiarity with the literature of a 
ted field, plus the power which the 
teacher may and often does lack com- 
namely—the power speedily to read his 
t's mental equipment and point of view, 
sense intuitively the character of his 
need. .. . A community of the size, 
Akron, would have a staff of 20 or more 
whose business would be to make 

ce popular through books and by talks, 
and interviews. This staff would be 


ng force in edueation.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


R, vice-president, has been 
president of Mississippi Agricultural 
chanical College. He sueceeds Dr. D. C 
se resignation to engage in an occupa 
ing “less mental and physical strain” 


pted by the board of trustees, to take 


DAN L STARCH, associate protessor ot 
ng at the Harvard Business School, has 
ppointed director of the newly-formed 
ent of Organized Research of the 


Association of Advertising Agencies. 


CraiG Barrp, professor of argumen- 
at Bates College, will join the University 


culty next September, according to an 
cement from lowa this week. Professor 
rranged and conducted the Bates debat- 

in two trips to England to meet the 

ers of the Oxford Union. There is a proj- 
t Iowa, it is reported, to have him take a 


resentative American debate team on a tour 





e British Empire next year. 


WittiAM E. Meal! " protessor of E1 elish 


Weslevan University, has submitted his resig 
to the board of trustees, to take effect 
September. Professor Mead has taught at 


protessors 
tv Scho 
ent W 


levan University, ha ! 
ot the Connecticut State Boar 
I the unexpired ter ot the 
A. Shanklin. 
Dr. WOLFGANG K 
( i I S i 
ot Clark University as vis 
cording to the Be on irans 
Dr. LAw B. Ps 
oO history t the | iversity < 
past eight ears, has beer 
of | istory at Amherst Colleg 
Dr. S. E. M SON, pre 
history under the Harmsw: 


the University 


M. 


X ry 


chiesinger, 


the University of lowa, 


pointed protessors oO 


versity. 


I 


, 


R¢ 


\)FESSORS 


GEOR 


Englehardt, of Teach 


ver 


York City, to m 


Ys 


cation of Nutley, New Jersey, 


have b 


of that town. 


Proressor L 


Minnesota, 


een 


USSI 
He 
oR WI 
Phys 

A rece 


A 


C4 TY ‘ I’! 
ré 
FONARD V. Ki 
ta de erer 
dation a é 
on or | , 


School of Edueat 


PROFESSOR 


W 


t history 


the I 
- proles 
toy p 
R cheste! 
| té ] mre 
I 
sor ot Ar 
nh toundat 
ant a 
partment 
have be 
at Harvar 
Y and 
e, Columbi 
ne ra ¢ 
a il  ¢ 
the sc hoe 
pre il¢ 
e’vVerT i 
P} adel] 
Tem} 
| 
Ha | 
t’ #T f 
' 
’ (; 
14. H 








D Marion El 
Mawr (¢ 


! 
o1ece, 


fore the mid-vear graduatnu ¢iass ot the 
South Philade pl i High School for Girls last 
vee! 

Dr. Gee iE | \ ft the Rockefeller 
Foundation, \ be the speaker at the Cor 


Association meeting at 


14. 


necticut State Teache rs’ 


Harttord, on February 


JOHNSON, dean of 


Dr. JosepH FRENCH 


\ } ; \ 


York Um 
Januarv 22, at Newfoundland, N. J. 


Follow ing 


} ’ 
Lrom 


rraduation at Harvard in 1878, and a ye: 


n Germany, Dr. Johnson seri 


staffs of the Springt ld Re } ublican, the Chicago 


In 


he was appointed to the faculty of the Wharton 


Tribune and the Spokane Statesman. 1893 


; University of Pennsylvania, where 
He 


trom 


‘( hool ot the 


for eight vears. lectured on 
finance at Columbia University 1899 to 


1903. In 1901 he became professor of 


economy at the School of Commerce of New 
York University, and in 1903 was made dean. 


CuHarLes W. Farr, assistant superintendent 
of schools in Cook County, Il is, for the past 
" } ] ‘ 

34 year died of pneumonia in Chicago las 


Proressor C. E, Conant, with the 
Philippine Bureau of Ed 
the de par 


Indiana University, died on 


formerly 


ueation and later head 


ot of comparative philology at 


January 27, aged 
fifty-five years. 


Dr. Epwin president of the San 


José State Teachers College, and one of the 


best known California school men, died on Jan 


uary 13, after an illness since last November. 


Prior to 1923, he had been for ten years 


California state commissioner of vocational 


education, and earlier had served as vice-presi 


Normal 


superintendent of the eity 


School, assistant 


ot 


dent of the Fresno 


schools Fresno, 
and superintendent of the city schools of Santa 
In 1915 Dr. Snyder assisted Super- 
Will C. Wood and Dr. MeNaught 
working out regulations governing teacher train 


Dr. 


Barbara. 


intendent in 


lifornia. 


Snyder held the bache 
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In ] 


; 


he received a scholarship and in 1908 a fe 


lor’s degree otf Stanford University. 
Columbia Univer 
of 


the do 


Teachers College, 


ship at 
1909 he 


In received the degree doctor 


philosophy from Columbia and 


diploma in education from Teachers College 


D. K. Dunton, pring pal of Centra I 
School, Pueblo, Colorado, and senior me 
ot the board ot directors of the Colorad I 


cation Association, died on January 5. 


SMITH, of New \ 


New 


GOVERNOR ALFRED E. 
the cha rmanship ot the 


Mi mo! al, 


attempt to raise $600,000 as part of a fund 


] as accepted 


committee on the Gorgas 


an institute lor the study and prevent 


tropical diseases in Panama. President ( 


l +} 


idge is honorary chairman for the nation. 


Dr. NICHOLAS MURRAY chairm 
the National Committee of 


the 


D, 
DI 


rLER, 
the United State 
the 
has 


the university’s library will 


Restoration of University 


issued a statement expressing the 


be e ym pleted 


year as planned, in view of a letter by M 
Ladeuze, rector of the institution, annow 
that the plan to rebuild the library had 


lapsed because of the failure of Americar 
funds. In his k 


Ladeuze said 7,000 


contribute the nece sary 


to Herbert Hoover, Mer. 
franes had been expended on the work an 
000,000 required. 


more Was 


1 New York, has 


Dartmouth College 


GeEorRGE F. Baker, 


ol 


a gift $100,000 to leg 
special endowment fund in memory of his 


Ames 


the college in 1859. 


} 


Fisher Baker, who was graduated 


PROFESSOR FRANK N. FREEMAN will be 
master at the University of Chicago dinner 
in connection with the Department of Supe: 
Cincinnati, February ~ 


tendence meeting at 


will President L 
Minnes« 


Lr 


and the speakers include 
D. Coffman, of the University of 
H. Judd, of 


sity of Chicago School of Education. 


and Director Charles the 


members of 
Art 


fessor Walter Sargent, chairman of the dep 


AMONG the the newly fon 


Federated Council of Education are P 
ment of art in the University of Chicago, 
William G. Whitford, assistant professor of 
College of Edueatior 


education in the 
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terature and Science of the same inst e permanent effe 
eT nmurny e of he ne ror ’ , ty nt , 
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ent of Science in Washington, a « om eon 
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' \) = ¢ i i 
eonsultal I Lor eolere tudent 
Post. presids Oo 
terence W neiad nee the chairman 


1 
Ppeaners, JOSe] iN 
Some tf ent ns tions were represented 2 
1 
Yor Boa ‘ | 
OL about thirtv mer ma ymer 
isse! i ror? eT 


—— ] ] ] } +} 
‘ rinecipal addres and deseribed } 
1 cto! l ele ‘ 
t the sy m establishes there AY re 
{ ‘ ‘ { ! 
? pn tor t ~ ince than can we 
a ; ; 
‘ 
} and + s evident that psveho 
; . 
t ‘ t ‘ 
‘ ne tat Yn ~y { nontanen ‘ 1, 





f proport or oT Ti sfudenft bh dy Ne, , p 
i re ‘ 
esent estimated t} proportion that need 
sale i College lo} | 
tance at about 20 per cent. or more. ( —_se 
CASE deseribed bv Professors Doll and H. 
(; ddard were for the most part psyeho | [IE College « | 
. versit ' } ; 
Other speakers made clear that the . 
. , . : nference at ¢ 
logical consultation ean deal profitabl; aa 
; . ‘ : { Georve \ 
difficulties in study, and with faulty ad ” 
‘ } } ecutive comi tres 
ents and pe pr ems ot a wider 
é T he importance t ecoonerat ? vith the IT order to sex ‘ 
e physician or bureau of student health for Indiar 
: emphasized. Work of this sort, as done t the | ted State ( 


o Normal ( ollece, 


n, Smith, Chieag 
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filled 


economics, prevocational grades, $1,200; teacher 


of positions to be are: Teacher of home 


ot home economics, Junior vocational rrades, 


$1,440, and pl ineipal ot home economics, $1,560. 


These are entrance salaries, and do not inelude 


furnished quarters, heat and light, which will be 


furnished tree of cost. 


THE tentative the annual con- 


program tor 
vention ot the Progressive Edueation Associa- 
tion, which is to meet April 23 to 25 in Phila- 
delphia, has been announced. “The problem ot 


the American colleges” is the topic for Thurs 
day evening, April 23, to be discussed by Presi- 


Fri- 


sessions, one on 


dent Hopkins, ot Dartmouth, and others. 
day will he 


riven over to two 


Individual education and the social group,” 
Carleton W. Wash- 
burne, superintendent of schools, Winnetka, IIL. ; 
Flora W. Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago, and Dr. Luey L. W. Wilson, South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls; the other 
the 
schools,” the spe akers to be Dr. Armand Gerson, 
Patri, New York City, 


Baldwin, University of Iowa. 


with the following speakers : 


‘ ) 
Cooke, 


on “Progressive education and publie 
Philadelphia; Angelo 
and Dr. Bird T. 
The Saturday morning session will be devoted 
chiefly to brief reports from delegates to the 
convention, especially private and public school 
executives on the work going on in their schools. 
Among those expected to speak are Edward 
Yeomans, of Ojai Valley, Calif., and Mrs. Bea- 
trice Ensor, of England, secretary of the “New 
Era. 

Six graduate fellowships for study in Bel- 
gium for 1925-26 will be awarded this year, 
according to the announcement of the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium. Applications must 
reach the chairman of the committee, Dean L. 


B. R. Febru- 


ary. 15. These fellowships were established to 


Briggs, Harvard University, by 


commemorate the work of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium during the Great War and to 
promote closer relations and the exchange of in- 
tellectual 


ideas between Belgium and America. 


Fach earries a stipend of 15,000 franes plus 
tuition fees, payable in Belgium and first-class 
traveling expenses to and from the university 
in Belgium. The fellowships are open to men 
and women, and are tenable for one vear. Pref- 
erence in selection is given to applicants between 


25 and 33 who are unmarried and 


the ages of 
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who intend to take up teaching or research as 
protession. 

TH 
of Parents and Teachers will be held at 
Texas, on May 11. 

F ivi 
ment, Bureau of Education, two representativ: 
of the Virginia State Board of Education 


the dean of the School of Education of the C 


1925 meeting of the National 


Congres 
Aust 


representatives of the Interior Depart 


lege of William and Mary will cooperate 
making a complete survey of the school syste: 
of Charlottesville, Va. 


taken at the request of the State Board of Edu 


The survey was unde 


eation of Virginia and of the School Board « 
Charlottesville. 

A COMMITTEE to organize a program on the 
problems of early elementary education for 
meeting of the World Federation of Eduecatio: 
Associations at Edinburgh, Scotland, July 20 t 
25, has been appointed by Dr. A. O. Thomas, 
president of the tederation. 

THE fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashvill« 
Tennessee, will be celebrated February 15, 19 


and 20. 


Five twelve-hundred-dollar scholarships for 





the training of psychiatrie social workers hav: 
just been given to the Smith College School fo 
Social Workers, according to the announcement 
Everett 


The amount of each fellowship will b 


of Professor Kimball, director of th 
school. 
enough to pay the expenses of the regular cours 
at the school which includes a session in theor’ 
held in Northampton during July and August 
of 1925, a second session of nine months of field 
work in some clinie or psychopathic hospital a: 

a final session again held in the college, wher« 
the fruits of this experience may be discussed 
These fellowships will allow sufficient funds tor 
maintenance during practical work so that th 
authorities of the school may assign a student 
to that agency with which she will receive th 


most valuable training. The applicants to1 
these fellowships, which are to be award 
early in May, must be college graduates a1 
have had one year ot expe rience in some fiel 


of social work. 
Four scholarships, totaling $1,000, for stu 
dents majoring in horticulture or agriculturé 


have been given to the Massachusetts Agri 
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Vay Dey rtment has establ shed tou 
‘ ‘ ‘ it G ‘ 
n | er W: , 1). ¢ i | 


zed at a conference attended 


ntatives of the Navy Department, Dr. 


L. Hodgkins, dean of George Wash 
University, and the following from St. 
Dr. Enoch B. Gar president; Dr. 

er R. Agard, dean, and Captain D. M. 
n, head of the department ot mathe 
ho tormerly was head of the mathe 
department ol the United State Naval 

y. The purpose of the course, accord 
present plans, is to provide facilities 

the training of naval reserve officers along 


by the army in the Reserve 


Candidates will be 


Nav 


yned ensigns 


ers’ Training Cory 


in the al Reserve 


A telegraphic st from 
University of Washington, at 
Naval 
ed the department since the project was 


It 


serve force. reque 
Seattle, to be 
> 

Reserve course has 


lor a 


taken up. is under consideration for 


arly decision. 


lt 


lH } 


American School for Oriental Study and 
esearch in Jerusalem is erecting its first build- 
ng with funds provided by the will of the late 
B. Nies, one of the 
the school, who died in 1922 
the t 
The ne 

three buildings, set 
ele. Each of the three buildings 


ts length along one of the sides of the quad 


James chief patrons 


eathed or a new 
] 


school 


$50,000 erection 


tor 
is 


actu- 


ng for the school. 


about an 


rle, and they are connected by a loggia run- 


ind the inner court and flush with 


ur 
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au 
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obstacies to women seeking admission to the 
practice of law. 


[ue commission charged with the examina- 


tion of the report on intellectual cooperation 
has adopted a resolution accepting the offer of 
I’rance for the creation of an i rnational in 
titute of ntellectual « perat According 


Interest of the League of Nations, urged the 





comn on not to accept the offer Franee 
had made nee the country in which the seat 
of e institute hould be established ould 
he ie, to a eertain extent the center « eivill 
ation. The only solution possible, as it seemed 


to Charlton, would be the creation at Geneva 
of a truly international central institute, along 
side the seat of the Learue of Nations. lhe 
Australian delegate feared, furthermore, that 
the creation of the institute at Paris would 
cause expenditures which the subvention of the 
French government would not cover. M. Ave 
nol, general secretary of the League of Nations, 
assured the commission of the contrary, it be 
ing provided that the commission of control 
should have eharge of the expend tures of the 
institute. Mr. Murray, delegate from England, 
while sharing, in principle, the opimon of 
Charlton, referred to the circumstances under 


which the French government had made its 


rrant the commission on intellectual coopera 
tion the appropriation it required. In its ap 
pea! to the members of the League of Nations, 
the commission received only one reply—that 
of France. Consequently Mr. Murray held that 
its offer could not well be refused. 

Dr. JereMIAH FE. Burke, superintendent ot 
the Boston public schools, was the guest of 
honor on January 26 of the Eliot Sehool Asso 
eiation, Boston. In his address he advocated 
raising the compulsory school age to 16 years 


with an additional continuation period ot two 


DISCUSSION 
A HIGH SCHOOL MARKING SYSTEM 


CLASSROOM teachers, as a rule, find giving of 


grades a difficult and perplexing problem. The 
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} ites 
\” student « B” student, ete., or, to } 
0 eC! Wa nat characteristics or qu 
( tie } rt o i tudent lil entitie I t 
{ e oOo sa ( Ve¢ G4 L100 or S&S 4 ‘ 
ra ye tage basis instead of the I 
rhe tollowing plan is an attempt to solv: 
pre ler ] Ss plan Ss DEC ust D P 
\ \ Lo I t, OL the Le port I i 
hip High School, a has been four t 
erv. successful It ll be noties that 
rrading scheme can be used with the pereen 
yr the letter basis. In the plan as preser 
here, grade points are used. In many scl 
so many “credits” are given for grades o 
r quality instead of grade points The } 
oO minus system may be used th the ‘ 
basis of grading. No list of qualities are ¢ 
for the plus or minus t) pes of student \ 
plus” student is, of course, a little better t 
a “B” student, but not quite as food as al 
student. The “C” student in this plan Is t 
average student. The “F” student 1s, of e 
the failure. 
4-100 An (’’ Stu nt ») grade points 
plus’’ student 4 grade ] ts 
1) Consistently does more than 1s require 
2) Has a wide vocabulary at his comma! 
3) Is always alert and takes uctive |} 
ss discussion 
{) Has wi lependabili n taking 
signm nts 
(5) Is prompt, neat, and thorough in all wv 
ind unusually free from teacher’s corres I 
f Knows how to use b ks and is ar 


re ider 


7) Has initiative and originality in atta 
new problems. 

8) Has ability to associate and rethink 
problem and ean adapt himself to new and 


ing situations. 


9) Has enthusiasm for and interest 
work 
l Has ability to apply ideas gains 
oft eV lav life 
88-93 A ‘‘B’’ Student, 3 grade points. 
plus’’ student, 2 grade points 
1) Frequently does more than is requir 
2) Has good vocabulary and has abil 
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‘ ! r the st six g 
’ Student, 0 grade point } , 7 
loes what is re yulré 1. g I 
nee often irregular ‘ n ft I 
ind equipment for work sometimes 
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I ‘*misunderstands’’ assignments pecte but that matt { 
g but mental slow in complying pli eaught «¢ ‘ 
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g in thoro nd sometimes OF ‘ QR « 
ne | ons to ¢ l 
rk ] | 
Dull ngs reorgvi ‘ 
ss in presentation of work. 
Dr. Spain finds it nec ry t et 
’ Student, minus 2 grade points siderable history of educatu ‘ | 
ly does a little less than is required pecially, the changes in school cu 
ss and inattentive in class nast | dred vears, but most re e! 
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f , . — t | ted Sta By the Bure 
! 3 t | Information, Emma P. H 
Le trice Doerse} l assistant res 
I York, 1924. 742 pp 
: » | been the rapid ex] 
{ ; YT) | n t] correspo! ing 
: : port tig oT professic l ar 
: ‘ es t ry in the past decade that a 
f f f Bix ( s ve much needed. Che 
n l ‘ r volume compiled by the one oO 
’ , ’ é T T ‘ I the tie | Is one 0 the 
I prenensive records ot training ta 
, sts na} ° ! evel! npeared It o1ves sm I 
thoritative information for the foll 
8 Fo] nd numerous subdi ane Ao 
hitecture T business, de t? 
1) ’ Year! f Child Car ork, edueation, engineering, home « 
Protection Compiled by ] i landseape architecture, languages, |: 
oduct P \ ork, medicine, music, nursing, pet 
Lo ns, Green and Co., London and Ne pharmacy, publie health, religious 
Y 1924 148 pp enee, social work and writing. The ré 
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